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to draw attention to the importance of Prof. Kennett's little 
book, now that the question has been so judiciously reopened 
in America as well as in England. 

I am not going to repeat Prof. Berry's arguments or to quote 
Prof. Kennett's. Both of them very rightly bring forward the 
remarkable ordinance of Deut 17 15, forbidding the election 
of a non-Israelitish king, an ordinance inconceivable while the 
heir of David was actually seated on his throne. I would only 
here remind my readers that it was actually during the exile 
that a Jewish Prophet acclaimed a heathen monarch as the 
Loed's Messiah. "Thus saith Jahwe to his Messiah, to Cyrus" 
(Isaiah 45 l): it gives an added point to Deut 17 15, if we 
may regard it as a protest from Palestine against a too facile 
abandonment by the exiles in Babylon of the hope of national 
independence under a native dynasty. 

Cambridge, England F. C. Btjekitt 



Hidalgo and Filius Hominis 1 

Son of man is generally supposed to denote Christ as the 
promised Messiah. But Jesus Himself never used this term in 
this sense. Nor does this phrase emphasize His relation to 
humanity as a whole (EB U 15, 349 b ). 2 Jesus spoke Aramaic, 
and son of man is the common expression for man in Aramaic. 
The original meaning, however, was not filius hominis, but filius 
viri, the son of a man, in contradistinction to the son of a nobody. 
The Spanish term for a gentleman by birth, hidalgo, Portuguese 



i The following six brief communications are abstracts of papers 
presented at the meetings of the Johns Hopkins University Philological 
Association on Oct. 15, Dec. 16, 1920; Jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 17, and 
April, 1921, respectively. 

2 For the abbreviations see this Journal, vol. 38, p. 142. G 2 ' is the 
29th edition of Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar by G. Bergstrasser; 
' = infra; » = supra. 
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fidalgo, is a contraction of hijo de algo, a son of something. 
The explanations a son of somebody or a son of property are 
inaccurate. Nor can we accept the etymology that this term 
represents Lat. filius' Italicus which is supposed to denote an 
adopted Roman citizen, one upon whom the jus Italicum was 
conferred. Italicus would not have become algo. Our term 
a man of family denotes a man of gentle descent, while a family 
man is a man with a family or a man with domestic habits. 
C. D. Warner said in his book A Little Journey in the World 
(1889): Family will take a person everywhere. French un fils 
de famille denotes a young man of a good family or a son under 
the control of his parents. On the other hand, un fils de la terre 
is an upstart. Cicero, in one of his letters addressed to his friend 
Atticus, uses terrae filius for a person of obscure birth. In 
Persius' last satire, on the proper use of money, we find this 
phrase in the same sense. In Spanish, hijo de la tierra denotes 
a child of unknown parentage. In Oxford the buffoon, who made 
satirical speeches aimed at the authorities of the University, was 
formerly called terrae filius. In 1721 Nicholas Amhurst, who 
had been expelled from St. John's College in 1719, produced a 
series of bi-weekly satirical papers under this name, which were 
reprinted in 1726. 

In Assyrian, mar amili, son of man, denotes a full-born man. 
Afterwards this term for gentleman was employed for man in 
general, and man may be used for the first or second or third 
persons. We can say, A man tries to do his best, or One tries 
to do one's best, or I try to do my best. The statement Some 
one may lose his patience, and some one may come to grief 
may mean I may lose my patience, and you may come to grief. 
In German, man is used for the impersonal subject: for French 
on dit, where on is derived from Lat. homo, the Germans say 
man sagt. Our phrase A man cannot do that may mean either 
No man can do that or You cannot do that, or I cannot do that. 
Similarly Jesus uses the Aramaic term for man, i. e. son of man, 
for I. In the answer He gave to the scribe who wanted to 
follow Him whithersoever He went (Matt. 8, 20): The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the son of 
man has not where to lay his head the term son of man stands 
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for I: the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but I have not where to lay my head. 

The distinguished Italian Hebraist Samuel David Luzzatto, 
in § 50 of his grammar of the Aramaic idiom of the Babylonian 
Talmud (Padua, 1865; English edition by J. S. Goldammer, 
New York, 1867; German edition by M. S. Kriiger, Breslau, 
1873; Hebrew translation by C. Z. Lerner, St. Petersburg, 1880) 
called attention to the fact that hdhu gdbrd, that man, was used 
for the first and second persons, and quoted a Talmudic passage 
where that man is the enemy of that man (Aram, hdhu gdbrd 
Wei debdbeh de-hdhu gdbrd) means Thou art the enemy of me. 
A number of additional illustrations are given in § 49 of 
Margolis' Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Babylonian 
Talmud (Munich, 1910). In ZDMG 70, 555, 22 Torczyner 
has pointed out that hd-iS ha-hu, that man (plur. ha-ana§im 
hd-hem) is used for the pronoun of the first person in Num. 16 14 
and 1 S 29 4; but his view that Id-iS in 1 S 26 23 stands for U, 
to me, is erroneous: we must read le-iS (cf. Jer. 32 19; Ps. 62 13; 
also Prov. 24 12). The Peshita and the Vulgate have in Num. 16 14; 
1 S 29 4 oculos nostros and in capitibus nostris for the eyes of 
those men and the heads of those men (cf. Schlogl ad loc.). 
Bashi remarks that the answer given by the Reubenites Dathan 
and Abiram, who resented the supremacy of Moses, Wilt thou 
put out the eyes of those men? (Num. 16 14) is a euphemistic 
statement for Wilt thou put out our eyes? Bashi says: Hd- 
' anas' im hd-hem: ke-addm hat-tble qilalato ba-habero. 

In Hebrew the definite article is often employed where we 
should use the indefinite article. You say e. g. to write in the 
book for to write in a book. In the story of Joseph (Gen. 39 11) 
we find It came to pass about this day instead of Once upon a 
time it happened; see Gesenius' Hebrew grammar, § 126, s; 
contrast Skinner ad loc. (ICC). In a secondary addition to the 
poems of Amos (5 19) we read: It will be as if a man flees 
from the lion, and the bear met him instead of As if a man 
flees from a lion and hits on a bear. I suggested in the Crit. 
Notes on Kings in the Polychrome Bible (p. 191, 1. 35) that the 
use of the definite article in such cases might be due to the fact 
that the Hebrew narratives and other literary productions were 
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originally recited. "We can say in a fairy tale: Then came the 
wolf instead of Then came a wolf. "We also use certain for 
some. In Mark 12 42 we read: There came a certain poor 
widow (kou eXOovcra fxla xW a ""tw^j}) and in Acts 17 28: As 
certain also of your own poets have said («? ical rives rwv icad' 
vftas iroirrrwv eipqiccKriv). 

Dalman states in § 16, 7 of Ms Grammatik des jildisch- 
palastinischen Aramaisch (Leipsic, 1905) that in the colloquial 
speech of Galilee that man or that woman could be substituted 
for Z; in imprecations and asseverations these expressions are 
used also for the second person (hdhu gabrd or hahi ittetd for 
thou, and illen ( ammd for ye). Marcus Jastrow remarks on 
p. 336 a (printed in 1890) of his Talmudic dictionary that hdhu 
gabrd and hahi ittetd were used euphemistically for myself or 
thyself (to avoid ominous speech or curse). Cf. op. cit. p. 209, 1. 3 
(printed in 1888). See also DB 4, 581, 4 and my paper The 
Son of Man in The Monist, January, 1919, pp. 123—131 
(abstract in JAOS 37, 14). 

Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 



Greek siros, silo, and soros, stack 

On our farms round wooden towers are used for the storage 
of green crops. These tall circular tanks (with roofs and doors) 
are known as silos. In Europe this name is given to the large 
warehouses for the storage of grain which we call elevators 
(MK 6 11, 504; EB U 12, 339). But originally silo denoted a 
cavity in a rock, or a pit in the ground, for the preservation of 
grain. In Malta, wheat is preserved in hundreds of pits cut in 
the rock; a single silo will store from 60 to 80 tons of wheat 
which, with proper precautions, will keep in good condition for 
four years or more (EB 11 12, 336 a ). 

We find the name silo in French and in Spanish. In Latin 
it appears as sirus (Plin. 18, 306) and in Greek as enpos, which 
means not only silo, but also pitfall. The I in silo is more 
original than the r in Lat. sirus. On the other hand, Lat. ebur, 



